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“A NEW CLASSIC” 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


By KENNETH GRAHAME 


16mo. $1.25. 


* Delicious little sketches of a group of children. There could 
be no better entertainment for an idle afternoon.”—Saturday 
Review 


“A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as aught of the 
sort ever written. It is a book that may be read many times with 
increasing pleasure at each perusal.”—Black and White. 


“‘Nothing cleverer, nothing more original, nothing more de- 
lightful, has for many months come in the way of the reviewer.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


“More delightful sketches of child-life have never come into 
our hands than those contained in this volume. He transports 
the reader to the golden age of childhood, and with a subtle, in- 
describable skill, pictures child-character with infinite truth and 
matchless charm,”—Independent 


“The man who cannot find sport in these pages is indeed getting 
old.”—Chicago Evening Post 


“A more delightful book about children—not for them—can 
hardly be imagined than ‘The Golden Age,’ by Kenneth Gra- 
hame.”—Topeka Capital. 


“Delicious, dreamy, world-care free are the pages of ‘The 
Golden Age,’ taking one back to childhood—and one reads on 
a on for the mere fascination of the literary style.”—New York 

orld. 


“The delight of it all is that the book is not the biography of a 
little prig, prodigy, or consumptive infant who is born into the 
pages of the story for the sole and apparent reason of an effective 
death scene; this book has the good fortune to contain a whole 
family of five healthy, romping children, as different as they can 
be, yet indubitably brothers and sisters.” —Life. 
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4 WONDERFUL VILLAIN 


GALLOPING DICK 


BEING CHAPTERS FROM THE LIFE AND FOR- 
TUNES OF RICHARD RYDER, SOMETIME 
GENTLEMAN OF THE ROAD, BY 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
16MO. $1.25. 


«« In these times of smothery, erotic novels and unhealthy wail- 
ings, a dashing book of this nature is a blessing.” —Chicago News. 


“For Dick Ryder was ahighwayman of the type loved by the 
Englishman of his day—a compound of fine gentleman and daring 
cut-throat, equal to making love or robbing a Bishop, doing every- 
thing with a ready wit and sufficient grace, and never losing heart 
even when the gallows loomed in sight.”—Leeds Mercury. 


‘For he is an artist to the tips of his fingers, and knowing his 
limitations, itself an element of genius, he remains to the end 
master of his materials. We know of no literary skater who can 
glide with greater grace and defter skill, and, above all, with ul- 
timate safety, over the thinnest of thin ice than he.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


«There are not many writers who could succeed in getting in- 
side this highwayman of a bygone day and so completely and 
plausibly adapting his point aves upon every occasion. Dick 
shoots, gallops, makes love or swordplay, is polite, drunken, irri- 
table, merry, bold or cautious, as the /humor serves him, but he 
is always a pretty figure of a man with a way about him and a cer- 
tain rude creed and code of honor of his own. ‘The Quandar 
of the Bishop,” which arises from his involuntary, even compul- 
sory, engagement in robbery as Dick Ryder’s accomplice, is as 
po a a tale as one could well wish to see.”—New York Re- 
corder. 


‘*Mr. Watson is a capital story-teller. Interest never wanes, 
excitement gallops and mirth bubbles over in the tales. He does 
not jog in any commonplace rut, and his style is delightfully un- 
conventional and refreshing. * * * Few short stories are so 
absorbing as these, keeping interest at a high pitch and humor 
in the foreground.”—Chicago Record. 
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Books by Hamlin Garland 


ROSE OF DUTCHER’S COOLLY 


A novel. 403 pages, 12mo. $1.50. 
The first novel Mr. Garland has published in several years, and 
by far the most important work he has yet produced. 








PRAIRIE FOLKS 


12mo0. $1.25. 

A new edition of Mr. Garland’s second volume of stories of ‘‘Main- 
Travelled Roads.” The book has been out of print for two 
years or more, and is now revised and issued in uniform binding 
with *‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly.” 





MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS 


Six stories of the Mississippi Valley. A revised edition, with an 
introduction by W. D. Towels and frontispiece, headpieces, 
and cover design by H. T. Carpenter. Printed at the University 
Press on specially made paper. 16mo. Buckram, gilt top and 
uncut edges. 251 pp. $1.25. 

Aliso 110 copies, roo for sale, on large paper. 8vo. $5.00, net. 
(Very few remain.) 





PRAIRIE SONGS 


Verses. With cover, head and initial letterpieces designed by 
H. T, Carpenter. Printed at the University Press on specially 
made paper. 16mo. Buckram, gilt top, ecges uncut. 164 pp. 
$1.25, net. 

Also r10 numbered copies, 100 for sale, on large paper, each signed 
by the author. 8vo. §5.00, met. (Very few remain.) 





CRUMBLING IDOLS 

Twelve essays on Art, dealing chiefly with Literature, Painting 
and the Drama. Printed at the University Press. 16mo. 192 
PPp- $1.25. 
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Books by Robert Louis Stevenson 


In Uniform Binding 


VAILIMA LETTERS 


Being Correspondence addressed by Robert Louis Stevenson 
to Sidney Colvin, November, 1 October, 1894. With a 
frontispiece from an etching by William Strang. 2 volumes. 
16mo, bound in crushed buckram, $2.25 
“They constitute a remarkable piece ot autobiography, espe- 

cially relating to Stevenson’s books, his literary plans, his methods 

of work, his opinions of his own writings—all discussed with great 
frankness and a natural charm of style that will surely make these 
letters classical.”—-McClure’s Magazine. 





MACAIRE 


A Melodramatic Farce in Three Acts. By Robert Louis Stev- 
enson and William Ernest Henley. 16mo, bound in crushed 
buckram, $1.00. 





THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT 


From the Clyde to Sandy Hook. 16mo. $1.25. 

Mr. Stevenson’s account of his journey to America—written 
nearly fifteen years ago and now published in book form. His ex- 
perience as a second-cabin passenger, a description of his fellow- 
travellers, and his adventures on landing in New York. The 

k is charming in style, wittily attractive in narration, and un- 
usually interesting in its novelty. 





THE EBB TIDE 


A Trio and Quartette. By Robert Louis Stevenson aud Lioyd 

Osbourne. 16mo. $1.25. 

London Times: ‘There is just enough of the coral and the 
palm-grove, of cerulean sky and pellucid water, to indicate, 
rather than to present, local coloring. Yet when he dashes in a 
sketch, it is done to perfection. ..We see the scene vividly un- 
rolled before us.” 
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Books by Gilbert Parker 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC 


The Story of a Lost Napoleon. With a cover designed by Bruce 

Rogers. 16mo. 222 pp. $1.50. 

e Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, but never 
anything nearly so good as this. Valmond is magnificently 
drawn.”—Athenzum. 

“A finely conceived and delicately executed romance.”— 
World, London. 

-Here we find romance—real, living, breathing romance. The 
character of Valmond is drawn unerringly.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE 


Tales of the Far North. Printed at the University Press on laid 
paper. 18mo. 318 pp. $1.25. 

‘He has the right stuffin him. He hasthe story-teller’s gift. 
When you lay down the book the salient scenes and incidents and 
characters remain with you—they are so vivid and picturesque.” 
—St. James Gazette. 

“Mr. Parker’s book throbs with vitality, These men and 
these women are no mere shadow-shapes that come and go across 
a landscape of dream They are pre-occupied with the central 
facts of life. On the whole, too, his dialogue is a vast deal better 
than his narrative—a rare and very admirable gift. And his 
book remains, a daring attempt carried out by sound practices to 
a solid—sometimes a brilliant—issue. Itis an achievement of the 
sort that a man under forty has the right to plume himself upon— 
a performance pledging to performances of far greater merit.”— 
National Observer. 





A LOVER’S DIARY 


Songs in sequence. With a frontispiece by Will H. Low. Printed 
at the University Press on antique paper. 18mo. 147 pp. $1.25 
net. {Second Edition. 

Also 50 copies on Dickinson hand made paper. $3.50 (all sold). 





IN PREPARATION 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH 


Being the last adventures of Pierre and his People. 
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THE GIANT WOLF 
es HE giant wolf, the woodland wolf, 








Strode southward down the wind, 
And the gale yelled keen, and the moon gleamed 
And the little stars blinked blind. [green, 


The seething snow-snakes twined before 
And hissed through the knotted grass, 

And he heard overhead the sheeted dead, 
That dance in the whirlwind, pass. 


His shag grey locks roughed with the gale, 
His white teeth fanged with wrath. 

Now God be good to the man whose blood 
He smells before his path ! 


Now God be good to the man whose feet, 
On the snow-blind, swirling way, 

Shall meet the blaze of his hungry gaze, 
And the snarling fangs that slay. 


And happy he who sits at home, 
Where the corn-fire smoulders warm, 
When alone, in the white of the whirling night, 
The grey wolf walks the storm. 
HERBERT BaTEs,. 








W. V.’S BED-TIME 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE.” 
N these winter evenings, thanks to the Great Northern, 
and to Hesperus, who brings all things home, I reach 
my doorstep about half-an-hour before W. V.’s bed- 


time. A sturdy, rosy, fla cen-haired little body opens to my 
Copyright 1896 by Srone & KimBALL. 
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well-known knock, takes a kiss on the tip of her nose, 
seizes my umbrella, and makes a great show of assisting me 
with my heavy overcoat. She leads me into the dining- 
room, gets my slippers, runs my bootlaces into Gordian 
knots in her precipitate zeal, and announces that she has 
**set’’ the tea. At table she slips furtively to my knee, 
and we are both happy till a severe voice, ‘‘ Now, father!” 
reminds us of the reign of law in general, and of that law 
in particular which enacts that it is shocking in little girls to 
want everything they see, and most reprehensible in elderly 
people (I elderly!) to encourage them. 

We are glad to escape to the armchair, where, after I 
have lit my pipe and W. V. has blown out the little elf of 
flame, we conspire—not overtly indeed, but each in his deep 
mind—how we shall baffle domestic tyranny and evade, if 
but for a few brief minutes of recorded time, the cubicular 
moment and the inevitable hand of the bath-maiden. The 
critical instant occurs about half-way through my first pipe, 
and W. V.’s devices for respite or escape are at once innu- 
merable and transparently ingenious. I admit my conniv- 
ance without a blush, though I may perchance weakly ob- 
serve: ‘One sees so little of her, mother!*’ for how de- 
lightful it is when she sings or recites—and no one would be 
so rude as to interrupt singing or recitation—to watch the 
little hands waving in ‘‘the air so blue,” the little fingers 
flickering above her head in imitation of the sparks at the 
forge, the little arms nursing an imaginary weeping dolly, 
the blue eyes lit up with excitement as they gaze abroad in- 
to the “‘ foreign lands’ beyond the garden wall. 

She has much to tell me about the day’s doings. Yes, 
she has been clay-modelling. I have seen some of her mar- 
vellous baskets of fruit and bird’s nests and ivy leaves; but 
to-day she has been doing what de’r old Mother Nature did 
in one of her happy moods some millenniums ago—making 
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a sea with an island in it; and mountains, one a volcano, 
around the sea; and a river with a bridge across it: quite a 
boldly conceived but human-hearted fragment of a new 
planet. Of course Miss Jessie helped her, but she would 
soon be able, all by herself, to create a new world in which 
there should be ever-blossoming spring and a golden age 
and fairies to make the impossible commonplace. W. V. 
does not put it in that way, but those, I fancy, would be the 
characteristics of a universe of her happy and innocent con- 
triving. 

At kindergarten one learns, of course, many things 
besides clay-modelling; poetry, for instance, and singing, 
and natural history; drill and ball-playing and dancing; 
colouring and drawing and paper-cutting. And am I not 
curious—this with a glance at the clock, which is on the 
stroke of seven—to hear the new verse of her last French 
song? Shall she recite “Purr, purr!”’ or **The Swing”? 
Or would it not be an agreeable change to have her sing 
“Up into the Cherry Tree,” or “* The Busy Blacksmith ** ? 

Any or all of these would be indeed delectable, but parting 
is the same sweet sorrow at the last as at the first. When she 
has recited and sung I draw her between my knees and 
begin: ‘* There was once a very naughty little girl, and 
her name was W. V.”" 

‘“*No, father, a good little girl.”” 

“Well, there was a good little girl, and her name was 
Gladys.” 

“No, father, a good little girl called W. V.” 

* Well, a good little girl called W. V.; and she was 
‘quickly obedient ;* and when her father said she was to go 
to bed, she said: ‘Yes, father,” and she just few, and 
gave no trouble.” 

“« And did her father come up and kiss her?” 

“Why, of course he did.” 
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A few minutes later she is kneeling on the bed with her 
head nestled in my breast, repeating her evening prayer : 


** Dear Father, whom I cannot see, 
Smile down from heaven on little me. 
Let angels through the darkness spread 
Their holy wings about my bed. 


And keep me safe, because lam 

The heavenly Shepherd's little lamb, 
Dear God, our Father, watch and keep 
Father and mother while they sleep ; 


“‘ and bless Dennis, and Ronnie, and Uncle John, and Auntie 
Bonnie, and Phyllis (did Phyllis squint when she was a 
baby? Poor Phyllis!) ; and Madame, and Lucille (she is 
only a tiny little child; a quarter past three years or some- 
thing like that); and Ivo and Wilfrid (he has bronchitis 
very badly ; he can’t come out this winter; aren't you sorry 
for him? Really, a dear little boy).”” 

** Any one else?” 

** Auntie Edie and Grandma. (He will have plenty to 
do, won't He?)” 

** And * Teach me’ ”’—I suggest. 


“* Teach me to do what I am told, 
And help me to be good as gold.” 


And a whisper comes from the pillow as I tuck in the 
eider-down: ‘‘ Now He will be wondering whether I am 
going to be a good girl! ” 

WILLIAM CanTON. 


$ 
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ABROAD ON HOLY-DAY 


LOVE to walk on solemn holy-day, 
When clangin; bells ring high in chapel tow’rs ; 
In morning hour, when perfumes of the show’rs 
Still leave exhilarant the pool-lined way ; 
And girls, Madonna-faced, haste by to pray ; 
Adown the road, that dips into the dell ; 
Past Hereford cattle driven to a well ; 
Surprising groups of truant boys at play ;— 
The wildwood murm’ring to the summer breeze, 
And dimmer forest thick with maple trees ; 
Yea, on, until the branchy umbrage spreads 
Its dense protection o’er a drooping rose ; 
And here unconsciously we bare our heads, 
And Nature absolution sweet bestows. 
Joun Stuart THOmsOoN. 











A HEROINE OF THE FOOTHILLS 


OONER or later, the trouble was bound to come. For 
weeks, even months, the fire had been smouldering, 
ready at the slightest draught to burst into open flame. 

Of this the Girl was aware, for she commanded sources of 
information closed to those who dwell behind the lattice of 
respectability, and she made it her business to know every- 
thing that concerned Maxwell. The relations between the 
two were strictly honest, albeit none gave them credit for 
that, not even Maxwell's wife, whose worst fault was a deep- 
rooted jealousy of her husband. A positive denial might 
have carried conviction to the camp, for the Girl had never 
been known to lie; but she was proud and reticent, and of 
the lawless court over which she reigned none dared question 
her, except, later on, Jim Brady, and he, learning the truth 
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from her own lips, believed ; but that was not until events 
had already precipitated the crisis. 

Bad management and a system of shameless peculation 
had brought affairs at the San Sacrada mine within measur- 
able distance of ruin. The new manager found himself 
confronted with the task of cleansing an Augean stable, a 
process never wholly devoid of risk, but distinctly danger- 
ous in an isolated community, where the grip of the law is 
uncertain and every man carries his six-shooter handy. But 
there, as is ever elsewhere, was a party on the side of order 
and fair play. Maxwell relied on the loyal minority to back 
him up, and his own authority and nerve to do the rest. 
Within a month of his arrival he had demonstrated pretty 
clearly that he was open neither to bribery nor intimidation, 
His answer to the first incautious attempt to buy him over 
was the prompt and vigorous ejection of the agent. He 
went about unarmed, and the camp knew it and respected 
his pluck, Nevertheless, the situation was fraught with 
peril, for the malcontents banded themselves together and 
held meetings, with elaborate precautions as to secrecy, 
which made occasion for much tall talk, attended by no in- 
considerable consumption of whisky. As the liquor circulat- 
ed, the sentiments waxed increasingly incendiary, and dark 
hints were dropped to the effect that people who would not 
listen to reason might find themselves, some fine night, fitted 
to a “wooden jacket ’’ free of charge. The raw material 
of mutiny was ready to hand, needing only time and the 
man to work it up into the finished product—murder. 

All unwittingly, the Girl supplied both, for Brady, mad 
with jealousy, and hungering for the word which he was too 
proud to ask and she to give, went out to the Cave of Adul- 
lam and swore with many strange oaths to obey the com- 
mands of the brotherhood, even to the breaking of the older 
command which is embodied in the sixth clause of the 
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Decalogue. The lot was cast and fell, as might have been 
expected, on the new member, with Silas Field as under- 
study, in case of accidents, which precaution seemed unnec- 
essary, seeing that Brady could snuff a candle at fifty yards 
and knock the pin out of an ace at half that distance, Had 
the man been a common ruffian to fire on an unarmed vic- 
tim, Maxwell's life had paid forfeit for his honesty, but the 
digger had in his veins good Irish blood, albeit puddled 
through two or three generations of mongrel stock, and he 
sent his challenge like a gentleman, though for obvious rea- 
sons it was anonymous. Maxwell laid the document be- 
fore the Girl, for it was through her that he felt the pulse of 
the camp. He laughed as he did so, tracing with his fore- 
finger the rude outline of a coffin, which did duty as a crest 
atthe top of the paper; but there was no answering smile 
on her lips, for she had recognised the handwriting and knew 
instinctively that this was not an idle threat. She was no 
alarmist, but she implored him to carry a revolver, and 
chafed when Maxwell refused point-blank to do so, 

*< If I’m potted from the rear,” he said, ** I’d have no time 
to use it, and so far events have proved that I’m safer without. 
Why should I change my habits in obedience to an anony- 
mous threat? I’m not going to be bully-ragged by a set of 
thieves. It isn’t the first time they ’ve tried the game, 
either: I *ve had warnings before.” 

*« But not like this.” 

She was studying the soiled, crumpled missive, trying to 
read between the ill-spelt lines. 

“* Did she—your wife—see this ?”* 

He hesitated, for she had never yet been named between 
them, but the need for open speech was strong upon him, 
and after a pause he answered her as he would have answered 
another woman. 

“No; we hada bit of ascene about it, too. She took it into 
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her head that it was—an assignation. I let her think so. It 
was better than breaking her heart with the truth, though I 
hate a row, it makes things so damned uncomfortable.”’ 

By this she understood that his laugh had not been gen- 
uine. 

‘Then youknow. . . . ?” shesaid, slowly. 

“Oh, yes, I know.” 

** And yet you will take no precautions?” 

He shook his head with a smile. 

“‘Not though I tell you that this means death?” 

**I can’t help that, I won't be dictated to.” 

Quite suddenly she caught his hand and kissed it 

“If you had been free—if you had only cared, I—but 
what use is there in saying it? I shall save you, and then— 
then I will never see you again.” 

He tried to reason with her but she pushed him fiercely 
away. 

‘‘Go!”’ she cried, passionately ; “‘do you hearme? Go 
away, go now, at once!” 

Sorely puzzled, he obeyed, and, as the door closed behind 
him, she fell to bitter weeping. Thus she buried the first 
pure love she had ever known, and on its grave prepared to 
sacrifice that which was dearer to her lawless nature than 
life itself—her liberty. An hour later, Brady came up the 
street and the Girl went out to meet him. He tried to pass 
but she laid her hand upon his arm. 

**Come in,” she said ; *¢ I want a word with you.” 

The big man shook from head to foot; he could not meet 
her steady gaze, but he let her lead him into the house. 
They were alone there, she had taken care of that. She 
stood up facing him, and her eyes never left his for a 
moment. 

“Oh, you fool !** she said, ** you fool! what good could 
come of it? If I loved the man, should I be so ready to take 


. 
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you when your hands were wet with his blood? And I do 
not love him. There has been no word of love between us, 
no word of aught but honest friendship, such as those hogs 
you have come from know nothing of. I would have told 
you that long since, if you had dared to ask me. I tell you 
now, of my own free will, and when have I ever lied?" 

She threw back her head with a superb gesture of defiance, 

** But I tell you this, too, my life answers for his. Touch 
one hair of his head and I pay the forfeit with my own 
hand. I swear it, before God, and you know that I shall 
keep my word,” 

He strode a step nearer, and caught her by the wrist. 

**You love him!”" he said, hoarsely ; ‘* You must, or you 
would n’t care.” 

She looked him straight in the eyes, and lied unflinching- 
ly, as is the way of a woman who, habitually truthful, is 
driven to falsehood for the compassing of great and unselfish 
ends. ‘I do not love him, but I love you, and I will not have 
you a common murderer. A murderer you would be, Jim 
Brady, for what wrong has the man ever done to you? It 
is in your hands. Save him, and I am yours, body and 
soul, to go where you go, follow you, live for you, die for 
you, if need be.” 

She crept closer, and held him, her face level with his, for 
she was tall, and built on lines a goddess had not disdained. 

** All that,” she whispered, “‘for us both, or—for me— 
your gift, You taught me howto use it. You know if 
your pupil did credit to her master. It will be easier than a 
card at twenty-five paces, just to rest the muzzle here.” 

She raised her finger significantly to her temple . He broke 
away with a groan and fell into a chair beside the table, 
hiding his face on his folded arms, She waited a moment, 
and then knelt down, twining her arms about him, letting 
her head rest against his shoulder. 
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* My life," she murmured, “ your love, our happiness. 
Surely it is worth the price of innocent blood.” 

He took her roughly by the shoulders. 

** There has been nothing between you—you swear it?” 

“* Nothing but honest friendship. I swear it, so help me 
God !”* 

There was silence, for he knew she was speaking truth 
and the knowledge had come too late. As the grip on her 
shoulders loosened, she leaned forward closer. 

** You will save him—and me?” 

“I can’t. Ihave sworn to doit. IfI backed out now 
they—I—" 

He wiped the sweat off his forehead with the back of his 
hand, His eyes were glazed with passion and wide with a 
great fear. She drew his face down to hers and kissed him 
on the mouth. 

** Tell me,’ she whispered, ‘* when?” 

The man was mad, and she knew it as she knew her own 
power over him. He had taken the oath of secrecy but he 
told her everything. 

* * * * * * ~ 

The manager's wife stood in the doorway of the little 
house among the pine trees. Her eyes were turned away 
from the track up towards the hills, but her thoughts were 
far away in the English home she had left to face an un- 
known world beyond the seas. She had cheerfully turned 
her back on the old, luxurious life, because then she did not 
know the meaning of the phrase “ roughing it;’’ and to her 
it had seemed that any life must be beautiful if shared with 
the man she loved. Sometimes she wondered whether, after 
all, she had not made a great mistake. 

She wondered now, for her heart was heavy with doubts. 
She could not forget the incident of the letter, and each time 
she thought of it her anger blazed up afresh, for jealousy 
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is a master passion, and she believed, had the Girl been there, 
she could have crushed her. Yet, when a shadow fell 
across the threshold, and the two women stood face to face, 
it was the wife who started and recoiled. The start was a 
tribute to the other’s marvellous beauty, for they had never 
met before. The recoil was involuntary and instinctive. It 
stung the Girl like the stroke of a whip, but it gave her also 
her opportunity. 

She spoke a dozen rapid words, and the Englishwoman 
uttered a little cry. 

“Ts it—true?” 

**It is God’s truth, and there is only half-an-hour. If 
you want to save your husband—and he is yours, all yours— 
we must save him together. Neither you nor I can do it 
alone. Are you ready?” 

“*T am ready—yes—my hat!” 

She ran into the house. Through the open door the Girl 
saw her snatch the child from among its playthings on the 
floor, and press it passionately to her bosom. A light leapt 
into her eyes. 

“©The child!” she cried, ‘*bring the child! They are 
fond of her, perhaps—"” 

They set out, the mother carrying the baby; but before 
they had covered a hundred yards she stopped. 

** Will you take her?” she said. ‘She is heavy—we 
should—get on faster *° 

Their eyes met, and the Girl understood. She lifted the 
little one almost reverently. When Maxwell came out of 
the office he found them together A hot colour flamed in 
his bronzed cheek, but the Girl’s eyes, meeting his, were 
eloquent, and, though his lips parted, hesaidnothing. The 
two women walked on either side, and no one spoke. A 
few yards from the water ditch they passed a man 

It was Brady. Neither Maxwell nor his wife appeared to 
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notice his presence, but the Girl looked him straight in the 
face. A moment later a bullet whistled past the manager’s 
head. He feit the swift beat of the cleft air against his cheek, 
and, for the space of half-a-second, he faltered; then he set 
his teeth and went on without so much as a backward 
glance. The women were keeping step, and neither changed 
feet, though the wife’s breath was drawn in gasps and her 
face was white as marble. Only the child, startled by the 
sudden report, hid her head on the Girl’s shoulder, and the 
Girl looked ahead to where Silas Field stood waiting. With 
a sudden movement, she thrust the child into Maxwell's 
arms. 

‘* Take her, quick,”’ she said, and her voice shook ever 
so lightly. ‘Shes frightened, and I’m tired.” 

The baby clung around her father’s neck, pressing her 
rosy face against his cheek, Her hat had fallen back, and 
her fair hair, caught by the wind, was blown across Max- 
well’s eyes, a golden veil, through the meshes of which, he 
saw the sudden glint of sunlight on steel. And they were 
level with the emissary of vengeance ; but even as they passed, 
the Girl, falling a step behind, covered the manager's 
body with her own, for they were so near a height that 
aim at one had meant short shift for both. The instructions 
of the Brotherhood had not provided for such a contingency. 
Field’s nerve forsook him, and his hand dropped with an 
oath. The three stood at the door of the little house among 
the pine trees. It was the Girl who spoke first. 

‘**T must go back,”’ she said, ‘there is still something to 
be done.” 

Her eyes sought those of the manager's wife. There was 
in that look both pride and humility; a question and a prayer. 
For answer, the wife kissed her, weeping. Then, before 
they had realized what had happened, she was gone. To 
Maxwell she said nothing, not even good-bye, At dawn, 
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the camp was roused by the clatter of horses’ hoofs. The 
deputy sheriff, none knew how, had got wind of trouble at the 
mine, and had ridden “hell for leather’’ to the manager's 
aid, for the two were chums of long standing, and had done 
great things at the wickets, in old days, for the honour of 
Harrow School. But before this Brady and the Girl had 
fled. Her word was her bond: she saved Maxwell and she 
never saw him again. 


LetTice GALBRAITH. 








VERLAINE:—A FEMININE APPRECIATION 


N early days, when the triumphs and the torments of his 
overwhelming vitality swept at will across his soul, 
Paul Verlaine was sometimes god and sometimes satyr. 

From aspiring altitudes of spiritual emotions he swung like 
a pendulum to unspoken depths of vice. 

The world spirit doubly charged his strange and terrible 
personality, pouring into it the essences and intuitions of the 
body and the soul, Into the alembic were dissolved the 
entities of Baudelaire and Villon, floating still upon the 
earth. 

Then the whole was set to the vibration of a new rhythm 
as strange and as remote from the consciousness of men as 
the songs of inter-lunar space, so that his utterances with 
the naturalness of a bird’s song or an infant's lisp should 
have the accents of melody undreamed of. And this is not 
all—strangest and most tragically terrible in its possibilities 
of pain—the chrism of conscience burns his sinister brow. 
The phantom of the immortal soul drives him into the outer 
darkness. 

What are the undiscovered laws of spiritual heredity and 
of a poetic paternity, such as are suggested in the likeness 
of Baudelaire and Verlaine to their prototype Villon, the 
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secret is yetto find. Itisall as strange as the mystery of 
Bernhardt’s strayed existence in this modernday. An ema- 
nation from some Egyptian tomb, wild spirit of genius 
and of vice is she, vampire-like, inhuman, wandering 
among a people who have thrilled to her voice and won- 
dered, not knowing whence she came. 

Behind them both—Baudelaire with his luminous, despair- 
ing eyes, and Verlaine with his terrible glabrous head—the 
madcap figure of Villon shines out of a cloud of time, and 
we hear the sound of his reckless laughter and the music of 
his tears. 

But if the relation between these two moderns and this 
singing renegade of the middle ages is that of mysterious 
heredity, between Baudelaire and Verlaine there is a broth- 
erhood which is as wonderful as an oriental dream of me- 
tempsychosis. 

Baudelaire’s verses, read in early youth, so saturated and 
possessed the new-born soul of Paul Verlaine that he became 
more areincarnation of Baudelaire than a separate exist- 
ence. The passions and the madness of Baudelaire became 
his own—he heard the same strange music—saw the same 
visions. Incarnate of the mad poet, Verlaine, his second 
soul, fled a second slave in the footsteps of the same strange 
goddess—beauty in decay. 

And where one had madly followed, so the other fled, 
enamoured of her fatal loveliness, wherever her fickle steps 
should lead. Sometimes she would escape them, disap- 
pearing in mists and mysterious darkness, and sometimes 
they would come upon her suddenly in glimpses of green 
light, dancing strange frivolous steps, and the colour of her 
robes would be mingled rose and mystic blue and the halo 
of her head the phosphor of decay. 

And she has led them through strange paths into the 
dwellingplace of death and where love and life live together, 
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for these two are never separated, and through many places of 
terror and delight to that ultimate spot, occult, remote, 
where dwells the soul of woman. 

There the youngest of her slaves found himself one day 
outstripping his mother and saw with living eyes the mystery, 
—and thenceforward he was no more Paul Verlaine. He was 
the prophet and interpreter of woman. 

To him alone has the secret been revealed, to him alone, 
the mantle of deceit she wears, the slavish dress of the cent- 
uries, is no concealment. He has seen, has known, and 
he understands. ‘* The very worst thing in the world,”’ says 
an unknown writer, “is the soul of a woman.”’ Forced 
to inaction, and fed on lies, her principal power, founded 
on man’s weakness, curiosity and the imagination of the 
intellect, lead her in many wandering ways. ‘Tasting but 
few of the actual joys, the triumphs, and the trials of life, 
from the harem of her slavery her fancy has wandered 
with the winds. In her mind are unique and fatal ex- 
periments; she has known all crimes, all horrors, as well 
as martyrdoms and joys. And this, while her gentle 
feminine hands have ministered to suffering, her voice has 


cheered, her smile has illumined, and her divine patience has 
endured. 


Consider these lines—their spiritual intuition is the parallel 
of Wordsworth in his limpid moods; their knowledge, like 
a single glow of summer lightning, illumines all the darkened 
land as the glimmering patient light of Bourget’s candle 
in cycles of encyclopedics will never do. 

Behold the woman ! 


“© Beauté des femmes, leur faiblesse, et ces mains pales, 
Qui font souvent le bien et peuvent tout le mal.” 


The appealing weakness of women is the first note, in- 
variably stronger than command—and then the reference to 
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their hands. This is very characteristic of Verlaine—they 
haunt him. 


“* Les chéres mains qui furent miennes, 
Toutes petites, toutes belles.” 
* * * * 


“c 4 ; a 0 
Mains en songes—main sur mon ame. 


The last isa very poignant line—and again in * Ariettes 
Oubliées,”” 


“* Le piano que baise une main fréle.” 


Then comes the reflection as to the eyes of women, pro- 
foundly true and observant, contained in the last two verses 
of the first stanza : 


** Et ces yeux ou plus rien ne reste d animal 
Que justeassex pour dire ‘assez’ aux fureurs males!” 


Then the next stanza: 


‘© Et toujours, maternelle endormeuse des rales, 
Méme quand elle ment—.” 


Here is the creature who could be both nurse and courte- 
san—concise and convincing classification. 

Then he continues relating how, as man as well as poet, 
he has vibrated to the clear soprano of 


**_Cette voix! Matinal 
Appel, on chant bien doux a vépres, ou frais signal, 
Ou beau sanglot qui va mourir au pli des chales!. . 


” 


How he has dreamed over the tender sentiment of her 
twilight song, and been melted and conquered by the still 
greater, more beautiful appeal of the emotional soul for love 
and understanding,—‘* beau sanglot’’ indeed! 

Then comes the wonderful third stanza, and its denunci- 
ation of man’s brutality and selfishness. 
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“* Hommes durs! Vie atroce et laide d’ici-bas! 
4h! que du moins, loins des baisers et des combats, 
Quelque chose demeure un peu sur la montagne.” 


Here is the appeal for sentiment, for the love of the spirit, 
choked in the throats of dumb and suffering women. 

“© Quelque chose du caeur,”’ he repeats and persuades, ‘‘ en- 
fantin et subtil.” 


‘* Bonté, respect! car qu’est-ce qui mous accompagne, 
Et vraiment, quand la mort viendra, que reste-t-il?” 


From him, the convict poet, from this heart rotten with 
all the sins of fancy and of deed, bursts this plea—as naive 
as it is earnest, for the spiritual in love—for sentiment, the 
essence of the soul. Strange anomaly—stranger still that it 
should be he who has understood. 

Three lines more, from an early poem called ‘ Vau,"’ of 
such condensed significance and biting truth as lacks a par- 
allel. 


“‘ Ola femme a l amour calin et rechauffant, 
Douce, pensive et brune, et jamais étonnée, 
Et qut parfois vous baise au front, comme un enfant.” 


What a portrait, typical and individual—‘‘jamais étonnée,” 

my sisters, what an accusation ! 
* * * * * 

Verlaine is dead. The last shred of that ruined soul which 
has for years been rotting away in chance Parisian brasseries, 
has loosened its hold upon life and slipped into the un- 
known. He was vicious and disreputable beyond words. 
Illness and immorality have been his pastimes—but, inci- 
dentally, he has written what will outlive the memory of 
his vice: he has been the first poet of France and as such he 
is mourned. 
Mrs. REGINALD DE Koven. 
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A SONG OF THE SEA CHILDREN 


AR hence in the infinite silence 
How we shall learn and forget, 
Know and be known, and remember 
Only the name of regret ? 


Sown in that ample quiet, 

We shall break sheath and climb, 
Seeds of a single desire 

In the heart of the apple of time, 


We shall grow wise as the flowers, 
And know what the bluebirds sing, 
When the hands of the grasses unravel 
The wind in the hollows of spring. 


And out of the breathless summer 
The aspen leaves will stir, 
At your low sweet laugh to remember 
The imperfect things we were. 
Buiss CARMAN. 








CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 


INCE the time beyond the past, sincerity has been the 
S sanctification of mediocre art, and a natural expression 
of some simple human feeling has oftentimes made ofa 

poor labourer, an undyingly able man, In our days art has 
counted for nought, in that sincerity lacked: there was no 
honesty in our work, and we have failed. It has been for 
years the favourite complaint of Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton that we did not express ourselves, our real feelings, 
and consequently, as artists, we were not. In these complaints 
he has been nearly universal in his condemnation ; the only 
exception I can remember being Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
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stead. There are other exceptions, however which I think 
Professor Norton has overlooked. ‘To me there is no more 
sincere, simple and perfectly honest expression in American 
Art than is found in the cigar store Indian. It is, I believe, 
not an imitation ; it is an original and altogether charming 
creation, a pleasing adaptation of an uncouth necessity, It 
is marked by absolute sincerity, and although the skill of the 
workman was hardly greater than that shown by the early 
Greek sculptors, yet the novel attraction of the subject, the 
beauty of the colouring (which 
again recalls the work of the early 
Greeks), and the perfect suitable- 
ness of the performance, forces us 
to acknowledge the artist's achieve- 
ment. 


4 ‘* Criticism is a study by which 
men grow important and formid- 
able at very small expense. The 
power of invention has been con. 
ferred by Nature upon few, and the 
labour of learning those sciences 
which may, by mere labour, be ob- 
tained is too great to be willingly 
endured ; but every man can exert such judgement as he has 
upon the works of others: and he whom Nature has made 
weak, and Idleness keeps ignorant, may yet support his 
vanity by the name of a Critic.” 

The foregoing quotation has come down to us as one of 
Dr. Johnson's contributions to the ** Spectator ; °* it had how- 
ever previously been written in a spiteful letter addressed to 
Miss Jeannette Gilder, and is now republished from the orig- 
inal manuscript. 
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East Aurora, N.Y., January 16th., 1896. 
To the Editor of the CHap-Boox, 

Sir :—On sundry occasions, in the regular course of a liter- 
ary business,I have addressed myself, with such courtesy and 
gentleness as I could command, to Prominent Writers 
—some of whose compositions have attained to the dignity of 
getting themselves McClured, as one might say, throughout 
the country; thereby achieving no small rewards for their 
authors, On each occasion the Persons have declined to 
reply, and I am in sore straights to kindly construe their 
silence. Asthey are occupied largely with writing of Gen- 
tlemen and Gentlewomen, I had 
thought they knew their ways, until 
I met with such unexpected disre- 
spect at their hands, Being myself a 
common man and simple, not versed 
in social ways, save as I have 
learned them from the Reading of 
Books, I write to enquire if it be now 
a general practice, among writers, to 
treat with incivility all civil address, 
and sullenly play the boor at every 
frank request ?—and if it be known on what score Mr. Riley, 
the poet, Mr. Grant, the bon-viveur, Miss Repplier, the 
essayist, and Octave Thanet, the story-teller, excuse to them- 
selves such unpleasing sins of omission. If it be on the ground 
of the irresponsibility genius, (although in all honesty I ac- 
knowledge them to be gifted with fine understandings and 
no little skill at expression,) I may be pardoned for openly 
doubting their claims. 

I pray you will favour me me with your opinion of the 
case and instruct me in the new ideas of propriety, 

1 an, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
A ProvinciaL READER. 
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The foregoing communication offers an opportunity for 
which I have waited long and patiently. Nothwithstanding 
the distressing and pitiful complaint of the Provincial 
Reader, I fear I can say little which will soothe him. In 
fact, I do not sympathise with his wail in the least. To my 
way of thinking his point of view is absurd, and his lament 
is mere inpudence. The rudeness is altogether on his part, 
and while, from my own experience, Iam far from doubt- 
ing the truth of his chronicle, nevertheless, I cannot help 
feeling that he took a liberty in 
Yp, addressing the distinguished per- 
4B sons named, and as his punish- 

ment, he deserved no response. 
There has long been a general 
impression that every letter— 
which any irresponsible postman 
may force upon us—should re- 
ceive an answer; that it is part of 
a man’s duty to pass his life reply- 
ing to unasked-for communica- 
tions, and that he is unpardon- 
ably incivil if he neglects. This 
is simply preposterous. A man 
is not merely a target to be shot 
at day in and day out by every epistolary sharpshooter 
in the land. He must have some protection against the eter- 
nal attacts of persons with whom letter-writing is passion 
and pastime. If they would occasionally write entertain- 
ingly, he might forgive them: perhaps even reply; but they 
have nothing to say and they say it badly: they spend their 

time bleating about the bush, and one loses patience. 

So, dear Provincial Reader, have a care, think of your 
own rudeness before you offend estimable persons. People 
who live in East Aurora should not write letters. 

**Stand in awe and sin not; commune with your own 
heart upon your own bed and be still.”” 
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4|The “ Art Notes,” in the newspapers, tell us that the 
revival of the delight in Roger's groups will be the predomi- 
nating fad of the coming Spring. There was always 
such a delicacy of handling and a charm of colour in the 
Roger’s affairs, and they express so truly the American 
feeling for art that I shall welcome the return to them. It it 
is rumoured that the first group will be entitled, ‘ Fast 
Asleep’ and will represent Mr. Henry M. Alden in the act 
of editing his paper. 
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